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Italy 


Italy has managed to preserve more of the great 
common cultural heritage of Europe than almost any 
other country on that ancient continent, in spite of 
wars, invasions, foreign occupation, and domestic 
strife. Greek temples and Roman amphitheaters and 
baths, the splendor of the Renaissance and the de- 
cadent beauty of the baroque, are all to be seen in this 
land. In music, in painting, in literature, Italy has 
created immortal masterpieces, and for centuries has 
been one of the chief goals of pilgrims in quest of 
beauty. And while man cannot live by beauty alone, 
to the Italian this heritage is a matter of intense pride. 

But Italy is more than a shrine of history and a land 
of beauty. Today she is a key nation in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, both because of her central location on the vital 
Gibraltar-to-Suez trade route, and because no other 
region along the shores of this inland sea can equal 
her in industrial power. 

How she has achieved this industrial pre-eminence 
may be something of a mystery at first thought, for in 
most respects Italy is a poor country, beset by many 
problems. In the north, surrounded by the ramparts 
of the Alps and the low ridges of the Apennines, lies 
her only great lowland, the Po Valley (see maps). 
Except for small coastal and river plains, the rest of 
the country is more or less mountainous all the way 
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from Genoa to Sicily. And the island of Sardinia, west 
of the peninsula, is no better off. 

The low, unarticulated sandy shores on the 
Adriatic and the monotonously uniform ones on the 
Tyrrhenian offer few good harbors to the sailor. 
Genoa in the northwest, Venice in the northeast, 
Naples in the south are the only ports of importance. 
Elsewhere fishing barges are drawn up on the small 
beaches, or a few ships ride at anchor. At considerable 
expense, two of the lesser ports, Taranto and La 
Spezia, have been made into naval bases. Although 
surrounded by water on three sides, Italy has seldom 
looked out to sea. 

Most of the country has a mediterranean climate of 
cool, rainy winters and hot, dry summers. Away from 
the Po Valley and the Alps, which enjoy some sum- 
mer rain, the land lies under a scorching sun from 
May to October. ‘The sunny skies of Italy are a de- 
light to the painter, but they are a problem to the 
farmer. Over the greater part of the country, irriga- 
tion is needed for field crops; south of Rome it is 
indispensable. 

Another problem is soil erosion. After centuries of 
indiscriminate cutting of the forests, erosion has car- 
ried away much of the good topsoil, created marshes 
in many lowlands, and filled large areas with debris. 
In fact, erosion control and drainage are no less neces- 
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sary to Italian agriculture than irrigation, and so far, 
only a beginning has been made, particularly in the 
south, where it is most needed. Yet wherever there is 
good land, even on slopes so steep that earth has to be 
carried in buckets to build terraces, the Italian farmer 
achieves miracles of production through ingenuity 
and intensive cultivation. 

Farming is the occupation of the majority of the 
people. The land of Italy is infinitely varied, and the 
small, local differences in soils and climate are re- 
flected in a wide range of crops and ways of life. ‘The 
manager of a large, modern, well-run farm in Lom- 
bardy has very little in common with the shepherd 
guarding his flocks on the wild, desolate hills of Sar- 
dinia. The man who grows olives and grapes and 
wheat on his tiny plot in the densely settled, irrigated 
Naples lowland lives in a vastly different manner 
from the farmer in the Alps, harvesting crops of hay 
and lumber from his mountainside. 

Northern Italy is the best farming area of the coun- 
try. The two great mountain arcs of the Alps and the 
Apennines protect the fertile lowlands created by the 
Po River and its tributaries. Wheat and rice, hemp 
and sugar beets, corn, grapes, fruits, and vegetables 
are grown here in large quantities; beef and dairy 
cattle are pastured on the lush meadows along the 
streams. 

On the mountainous peninsula large-scale farming 
is mainly concentrated in a few, favored districts, 
though subsistence cultivation is carried on wherever 
possible. Tuscany, on the west side of the Apennines, 
is the first commercial wine-producing region of Italy. 
On the sunny slopes and in the narrow valleys thou- 
sands of acres are clothed with vineyards, and the 
straw-covered fiasco of Chianti is among Italy’s best- 
known exports. The east side of the Apennines north 
of the latitude of Rome is primarily grazing country, 
and cattle from this region are considered Italy’s best. 

South of Rome agriculture becomes more and more 
restricted to small areas, for the heavily eroded and, 
in many places, very steep slopes offer little induce- 
ment to the farmer. Much of the southern peninsula 
is used only for grazing. The Naples district is per- 
haps the most intensively tilled area: good volcanic 
soils there support as many as four different crops on 
the same plot of land. Vegetables cover the ground; 
garlands of grapevines are slung from tree to tree 
along the edges of the fields; the low trees are usually 
apricot, cherry, and apple, the taller trees mostly wal- 
nut. Interspersed in this intricate pattern are citrus 


groves near the sea, and retting ponds for hemp; and 
grape arbors surround nearly every farmhouse. 

Southeastern Italy—the great limestone plateau 
and the plain of Apulia, and the Adriatic coast —is a 
land of specialized agriculture: wheat, olives, al- 
monds, and wine. Southwestern Italy — the Calabrian 
peninsula — is forest-covered in the interior; along the 
west coast the few isolated lowland areas are densely 
covered with groves of citrus and olives. 

Sicily, the largest Italian island, is another region 
of specialized farming: citrus groves predominate on 
the north and east coasts, wines in the west; and the 
center is given mostly to cereals and pasture. But 
fruits and vegetables are cultivated around almost 
every town and village. 

Sardinia, the remotest part of Italy, is still a land of 
forests and sheep. Cork oak and commercial timber, 
wool and mutton, are its chief products. 

With all this intensive farming, there remain siz- 
able tracts of land where cultivation is so primitive, 
or is carried on by such uneconomic methods, that 
they can support only a handful of people. This lack 
of effective land use, both on individual farms and on 
many of the large estates, particularly south of Rome, 
led to the land-reform laws of 1950, and to what is the 
most spectacular economic and social development 
under way in Italy today. 

These laws are not designed primarily to confiscate 
land from the few who own it, break it up into small 
parcels, and hand it over to the many who do not. 
Rather do they represent an integration of several 
principles: the breakup of large, poorly managed 
estates; the creation of numerous small peasant farms; 
the encouragement and long-range support of recla- 
mation; and the introduction of better land use meth- 
ods through education and agrarian cooperatives. 

In a dozen areas scattered throughout Italy land 
reform is being carried out. Estates of more than 750 
acres (the maximum size now allowed) if poorly run 
are expropriated; only those managed efficiently and 
employing a sizable labor force are exempt. The 
owners receive adequate compensation, based on the 
1947 assessed value of their land. 

The new owners of small farms, ranging from 7 to 
21 acres, are required to pay for their land within 
go years; and they must join a cooperative for 20 years 
to ensure that they have access to machinery and 
fertilizers and that their products will be marketed to 
the best advantage. During the first few years the 
government provides substantial support in the form 
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of loans, housing, seed, livestock, and expert advice 
on the spot where desirable. In all the land reform 
districts the land-poor peasants are carefully selected. 
Only a few of the eligible ones ever receive a farm, 
however, for the final allocation is made by lot. There 
is simply not enough land for everyone. 

The population of Italy has been growing con- 
stantly for 75 years; and during the last three decades 
(except for the war years) the annual increase has 
been some 400,000. At the same time infant mortality 
has been reduced, and malaria has been brought 
under control even in areas of formerly high inci- 
dence, as in Sardinia, with the result that the rate of 
survival of the newborn has constantly risen. Even if 
all holdings in excess of 750 acres were to be redis- 
tributed in small farms—a doubtful expedient, since 
many of the largest farms of northern and central 
Italy are extremely well managed—the total agricul- 
tural acreage would not suffice to satisfy all demands. 

Emigration does not offer a solution to the over- 
population of Italy, unless accompanied by other 
measures. Basilicata—a tortured mass of low moun- 
tains, stony and marshy valleys, small towns and vil- 
lages of stark poverty—has lost a larger proportion of 
its population by emigration than any other major 
region of Italy. Yet Basilicata remains a poor land, 
and Carlo Levi’s excellent description of it in his book 
“Christ Stopped at Eboli” shows that those who re- 
mained behind profited but little from the additional 
“living space” that emigration was supposed to create. 

Agricultural expansion and emigration having 
failed to provide an answer, it is to industry that Italy 
has been turning to an increasing extent. But here 
again, she is handicapped by some basic shortages. 
Like most Mediterranean countries, Italy is deficient 
in many of the economically important minerals. 
Some coal is mined on Sardinia and in the Val d’ Aosta 
in the western Alps, and some in Umbria and Tus- 
cany, but more than go per cent of the coal has to be 
imported. Oil and natural gas are now exploited on a 
modest scale in the Po Valley near Parma, and the gas 
is piped to several major cities in the north. A little 
iron ore is mined on the island of Elba, along the 
adjacent coast of Tuscany, and in Val d’Aosta, but 
these and other small scattered deposits produce only 
about half the country’s requirements; large quan- 
tities of iron and steel must be imported. There are 
also deposits of lead and zinc on Sardinia and in Tus- 
cany (which produce about 2 per cent of the world’s 
lead and 314 per cent of its zinc), and small amounts 


of bauxite, borax, mica, manganese, magnesite, and 
antimony elsewhere in the peninsula and on the 
islands. 

The only minerals of value to industry that occur 
in abundant quantities are sulphur, pyrites, and mer- 
cury, most of which come from Sicily and Tuscany. 
Italy ranks second only to the United States as a world 
producer of sulphur, and with Spain she has a virtual 
European monopoly of mercury. 

She also is the fortunate possessor of great hydro- 
electric potential, which partly offsets her lack of 
mineral fuels. Water is plentiful on the slopes of the 
Alps, where substantial rainfall provides steady run- 
off and a sizable head. Italy has extensively developed 
this form of power, enough to satisfy her industrial 
demands and run more than half her railroads; in 
fact, she is Europe’s largest producer of hydroelectri- 
city. Power stations dot the Po Basin, and an intricate 
network of high-tension wires carries power to the 
great industrial centers that have consequently grown 
up in Piedmont and Lombardy. Nearly four-fifths of 
the country’s industrial output comes from these two 
regions, and principally from Milan and Turin. 
Lesser centers are in Liguria, in Tuscany, and around 
Venice and Naples. The east coast, the south, and the 
islands, are almost exclusively agricultural; one can 
travel literally hundreds of miles without seeing any- 
thing bigger in the way of industry than an olive mill, 
a potter’s kiln, or a small packing plant for fruit or 
fish. 

Besides hydroelectricity, Italy has one other great 
asset which has helped to make her an industrial 
power: her people. Not only is the home market large 
and the labor supply abundant, but the country has 
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a two-thousand year tradition of brilliant perform- 
ance in the arts and crafts. Since 1945 an industrial 
renaissance has been taking place in Italy, based on 
this tradition, and on the inventive genius of her 
engineers and designers. Although for the country as 
a whole food processing, including packing and can- 
ning, ranks as the major industry, the oustanding 
manufacturing industries are mechanical products 
and textiles. Italian automotive design now holds a 
leading position in the world: the racing cars and 
deluxe cabriolets as well as the mass-produced cars 
of the world’s fourth-largest automotive industry are 
increasingly popular. Ferrari and Farini, Fiat and 
Alfa-Romeo are everywhere becoming household 
words among automobile enthusiasts. Italy’s ships 
and marine engines, her leather, earthenware, glass, 
and wood products are finding their way to markets 
all over Europe and overseas. The silks, linens, and 
rayons spun and woven in the mills of Piedmont and 
Lombardy are now sold even in France, traditional 
rival of Italian textiles. Italian fashions, an entirely 
new industry born after 1945, are conquering markets 
in Europe and America; Rome and Florence are 
challenging the hitherto uncontested pre-eminence 
of Paris. Necchi sewing machines; Olivetti type- 
writers and business machines; cameras and film 
manufactured in Liguria; chemicals from Tuscany— 
these may all be found everywhere in Western 
Europe today. The Italian movie industry, stagnant 
during 20 years of Fascism, is now turning out films 
that are widely applauded as heralds of a “new 
realism.” 

The recovery of Italy since the end of World War 
II has been little short of spectacular. Production 
figures have now exceeded those of the best years be- 


tween the two World Wars; the currency, after an 
initial plunge that stripped the country of much- 
needed capital, has retained its stability since 1947. 
Unemployment, though still large, has receded to a 
fraction of its postwar high. The considerable volume 
of aid extended to Italy by the United States in the 
form of credits, materials, machinery, expert aid, and 
a vast store of good will, has proved to be a rewarding 
investment. 

Yet in spite of all this the problems of Italy — over- 
population, shortages of raw materials, unemploy- 
ment, political instability—are still present, though 
much diminished from their postwar ‘“‘fever’’ levels. 

As a member of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, Italy hopes to benefit from lower prices and 
more abundant supplies of these two key commodi- 
ties, now that customs duties on them are on their 
way out. As a member of the Council of Europe, she 
looks forward to a strong, united Europe; for she 
believes that it is only within the framework of 
European unity that she can develop her talents, re- 
ceive the supplies she so badly needs, and find the 
markets for her industries. 

GrorcF. KIsu 
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